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As to Cicero's Vocabulary in Oratory and 
Philosophy— In Two Parts : Part I 

Written for The Latin Leaflet 

i ) A well-prepared student should — and can 
— bring to college a vocabulary of some two 
thousand words. This should be real acquisi- 
tion, i. e. not merely a fair recognition of words 
in certain rehearsed and repeated texts, but 
lexical possession, applicable to any reading. I 
do not believe that many sub-Freshmen can 
feel the elevation of Vergil's style, because they 
cannot, naturally cannot, feel the elevation and 
dignity of his vocabulary. Perhaps some one 
may say that 2000 is not a very copious vocab- 
ulary. If it were absolute acquisition, it would 
be a superb vocabulary and all later work would 
be simply delightful, true and real and lasting 
with ulterior effects far beyond the horizon of 
the quadriennium of college study, which study, 
in our elective mode of academic living is to 
many but a year long, if not a biennium or a tri- 
ennium. Cicero whose copiaverborum is not ex- 
celled by any Latin writer — for the cyclopedic 
vocabulary of the Elder Pliny cannot fairly be 
brought forward here — Cicero, in his fifty- 
seven orations has but some 6600 words. 
(Merguet.) The philosophical books on the 
other hand have a larger vocabulary: while 
but 75 pet of the orations, (roughly speaking) 
in their literary bulk, they have some 7200 
words. I will limit myself for the present to 
the vocabulary of Cicero's oratory. Here there 
were certain limitations, even for such a master 
as he was : in that range of expression immedi- 
ate and complete intelligibility was essential, 
while the philosophical expression not merely 
permitted, but postulated outright, endless acts 
of adaptation to Greek, and tentative coinage 
of new words. 

2) In the orations then we will note the slen- 
der range of Greek words: really words for 



which there were no equivalents of Latin pa- 
ternity, acroama acta amphora apotheca archi- 
pirata architectns astrologus aulaeum auloedus 
anthepsa basilica basis cataplus charta chiro- 
graphum chlamys chorus cista cistophorus 
citharista citharoedus collybus (Verr.) con- 
chyliatus conchylium corycus cothurnus cra- 
ter a cybaea (Verr.) cymbalum diadema dialect- 
icus dica (Verr.) dioecetes diploma drachma 
dynastes elephantus emblema embolium ephe- 
bus ephemeris epigramma epilogus ergastulutn 
etesiae eunuchus exaeresimus exostra gyin- 
nasiarchus gymnasium gynaeclum historicus 
historia hydria idiota lampas lautumiae lem- 
niscatus logus lychnus machina margarita 
medimnum (Verr.) musicus myoparo myrmillo 
nauarchus Oceanus octophorus (Verr.) palaes- 
tra palaestricus palaestrita panchrestus peri- 
petasma peristroma peristylum pharmacopola 
philosophic philosophus pirata piratica pirat- 
icus proagorus (Verr.) prooemium propola 
prytanlum psaltria psephisma pseudothyrum 
pyxis rhetor scaphium scena sceptrum schola 
scyphus soter (Verr.) spongia strophium sym- 
pkonia symphoniacus syngrapha talentum te- 
trarches tetrarchia theatrum theca thesaurus 
toreuma tragoedus tragoedia triclinium trierar- 
chus tropaeum tyrannice-us tyrannus zonarius, 
1 16 words or 1^4 pet of the whole : architecture, 
navigation, the stage, science, and local institu- 
tions pointing to Sicily or to Alexandria. 

3) The narrow range of the adverbs is re- 
markable : many occurring but once each : e. g. 
abiecte abstinenter accumulate acervatim ad- 
fabre alicubi aliqua aliunde anguste antehac ar- 
gute astute avare avide beate care centuriatim 
circiter cogitate concinne concorditer confident- 
er confuse continenter credibiliter cursim de- 
menter difficulter diffidenter diserte diiuncte 
disposite dupliciter effrenate eleganter excel- 
lenter eximie fastidiose ficte formidolose fra- 
terne frugaliter furaciter gradatim grate gra- 
tuito gravate hicine humane humanitus inceste 
inconstanter incorrupte incredibiliter inculte 
indidem infeste ingeniose ingrate inibi iniuri- 
ose intoleranter invidiose laute laxe lente lepide 
licenter loquaciter luxuriose mansuete mem- 
oriter misere necopinato ocius otiose paulatim 
perattente perbreviter peregre perliberaliter 
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pernecesse persapienter polite praestanter 
prisce prodige prompte propediem quiete 
quoquam rabide radicitus raptim repentino 
sceleste sedulo segniter singulariter sollerter 
splendide sublate submisse summatim sump- 
tuose taetre tantisper titubanter truculenter 
tumultuose turbide venuste verbose vitiose 
vixdum. — The rarity of some of these may 
puzzle many teachers of Latin. There are 
but some 233 adverbs in all in the entire vocab- 
ulary of Cicero's oratory : the anal; elpTjfieva 
just enumerated are 115 in number, or almost 
exactly 50 pet of the total. The rigid conserva- 
tism of the Roman ingenium coupled with the 
late development of literature and the late ele- 
vation of literary composition to honor or even 
respectability is here suggested again. Cicero's 
friendliness to Plautus is due not only to the 
fellow feeling for Plautus' wit and humor (see 
C. de Oratore) but not less, I believe, to the ex- 
haustless faculty of word making and word 
adapting of the Umbrian. 

4) This brings us to another point. The di- 
dactic interest in Latin will naturally consider 
vocabulary, also, from the standpoint of Prim- 
itives and Derivatives. There are certain 
groups (of words) which may be considered as 
units whether as to derivation or as to inflexion. 
In the domain of nouns the largest single group 
is that of the verbals on -io [corresponding in 
function so closely to the Greek verbals on 
-die]. These, in the orations are some 340, or 
fully five per cent of the total vocabulary of the 
orations, their formation being on the basis of 
the supine stem or pt. pass. — excepting condi- 
tio contagio dicto legio obsidio occidio (in for- 
mula) opinio rcbellio religio suspicio. In the 
philos. books, of course, these abstracts are more 
copious, about 440 or a little more than six per 
cent of that department of composition. The 
verbals on -us (-tus or -sus) in the orations 
are about 100. They are, so to speak, semi- 
abstract ; i. e. the language by preference em- 
ploys these for the indication of a single act: 
decessu ceterorum e. g. = cum ceteri decessis- 
sent, of one, definite occurrence. There is a 
group, here, i. e. in the same inflexion which we 
may comprehend by calling them institutional 
words: consulatus augur atus decemvir atus 
duumvir atus magistratus [even pelicatus] 
senattis tribunatus triumviratus quinqueviratus 
etc. Exercitus (trained body) pedidatus equi- 
tatus form a little group by themselves. Accent 
probably is the cause of the mutation from spir- 
atus to spiritus, of anhalatus to anhelitus. 



nity, have of course a wider range in the philo- 
sophical works than in the speeches : in the for- 
mer there are some 180, and in the orations 
some 135 : of the former we quote a few instruc- 
tive examples: adfabilitas admirabilitas adun- 
citas aequilibritas (ioovouia) caecitas beatitas 
commoditas docilitas ebrietas exiguitas feritas 
formositas graviditas ieiunitas immutabilitas 
impigritas iniquitas iniucunditas innumerabil- 
itas magnanimitas parvitas perpetuitas pet- 
spicuitas etc. 

6) The type of the Nomen Agentis is well 
represented, some 92 in the philosophical books, 
and some 143 in the orations ; of these the mas- 
culines are on -sor or -tor: the feminines again 
exhibit Cicero's coinage-faculty : 



Or. 



Ph. 



adiutrix competi- 
trix deletrix fautrix 
imperatrix meretrix 
moderatrix nutrix re- 
ceptrix saltatrix spoli- 
atrix victrix 



5) The abstracts on -tas, of adjective pater- 



bellatrix commenda- 
trix conciliatrix con- 
sectatrix conservatrix 
consultrix cultrix de- 
fenstrix disceptatrix 
educatrix effectrix 
emendatrix expultrix 
explicatrix fautrix fic- 
trix "genetrix"( quot- 
ed) imitatrix inven- 
trix indagatrix lauda- 
trix moderatrix na- 
trix nutrix oratrix 
perturbatrix praecep- 
trix procuratrix serv- 
atrix speculatrix vic- 
trix. 



7) As to diminutives: we are told that, of 
course, the intimacy and relaxation of epistol- 
ary ease will exhibit them freely but the dig- 
nity of curia and forum must needs exclude 
them. There is a limit to dignity, v. in Piso- 
nem. It will be instructive to print together 
the feminine diminutives. In the orations: 
aetatula anicula appendicula arula barbula 
bucula cauponula clausula conciliatricula cre- 
tula fabella fasceola filiola formula labecula la- 
crimula libella matercula meretricula mimula 
monedula muliercula navicula nitedula nube- 
cula nutricula offensiuncula particula patella 
pellicula re-cula (res) resticula rogatiuncula 
sententiola serrula sextula sitella spe-cula 
(spes) tabella tendicula togula veprecula vir- 
gula : — 43 ; in the phil. there are 52. 

E G Sihler 
New York University 



